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CARABOO. 
Continued from Page 524. 


E AVING already detailed the principal circumstances 

which rendered successful the attempts of this ingenious 
female to deceive, and mentioned the strong desire she had to 
go to America, we shall proceed to relate the additional cir- 
cumstances. They are chiefly extracted from a pamphlet 
Jately published by Mr Gutch, of Bristol. After she had re- 
sided three weeks at Knole she was one morning missing, and 
it afterwards appeared her decamping was occasioned by «# 
desire to visit the shores of America. For this purpose she 
went to Bristol ; fearing she might be pursued from Mrs. Wor- 
rall’s, she cut acrosy the country, by the Duchess of Beaufort’s 
Woods, at Stoke, making her way through hedges, and over 
ditches, till she reached her old landlady’s house in Lewin’s 
Mead, Bristol. From thence, packing up a trunk, which she 
had left in her care, she rau to the quay tolook for a ship, the 
captain of which she bad been in treaty with for her passage 
to America, before she set outon her vagrant expedition to 
Almondsbury ; but the vessel had sailed! Returning to her 
lodgings, she paid her arrears of rent; had her trank conveyed 
into Thomas-street ; sent it to her father by one of the Exeter 
waggons, and returned with her bundle of clothes to Knole, 
with all possible expedition, Was it a wonder the girl should 
have béen foot sore and sick? Having disposed of her heavy 
baggage she had nothing to look to but herself and bundle, and 
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was thus ready for'a march ata moment’s notice, whenever 
circumstdntes Svtarred-which were likely to lead-to detection. 
Soon after her returt she was taken very ill, and the attendance 
oF a respectable medical gentleman of Bristol was necessary, 
This gentleman had also beemin the east, but during the pain- 
ful hours of sickness, she contrived to elude even his scru- 
tinizing- endeavours to discover her country and language. 
Duritg He? ‘ilmess, in the presence of Mrs. W, and. two medi- 
cal men who came to visit her, one suspicious circumstance 
certainly arose : it suddenly occurred to one of them to try 
the effect of alarming her, by stating to Mrs. W. her extreme 
danger, and that it was probable she could not survive twenty- 
four hours longer; when in an instant her face became crim- 
soned. This circumstance, however, lost much of its weight 
from the maid, who constantly attended her, stating, that such 
flushings had taken place five or six times every day during the 
continuance of her illfiiess ; an occurrence very common in 
typhus fever. After her recovery the sympathy of Mrs. W’s 
Greek servant was much excited in belialf of Caraboo. He 
had previously supposed her an impostor, and had constantly 
behaved towards her with coldness and suspicion. His un- 
belief, however, began now to waver ; and as if to recompence 
her for his former unkindness, he treated her with double at- 
tention, pity, and respect. 

Disappointed in her intended escape to America, she ap- 
pears to have reconciled herself to stay a little longer under 
Mrs. W.’s protection. But whether she grew tired of the 
cobfinement at Koule ; whether she dreaded discovery from 
the frequent visits she: paid to Bristol, in company with Mrs. 
W. when she might chance to meet the eye of her old land- 
Jady, of Lewim’s Mead ; or whether she heard under Mrs. W.’s 
own roof of aw incedtion of serding her to London, tobe ex- 
amined ‘at the East-India House ; or under whatever appre- 
hensions she may have Jabopred,she began to meditate another 
escape, avd én Saturday the 6th of June, she again took ter 
‘flight. Mrs. W. undoubtedly Sele much aneasiness at her 
disappearance. She had as beture taken with her not a pin 
or a Nbbot, which did not belong to her. Indeed her prio- 
ciples of honesty have been found unimpeachable, in whatever 
situation of hfe she has been discovered 1t was towards 
Bath, that shieha'd now bent her way; and on the following 
Sanday Mrs. W. received information of the place to which 
her protegee hed flown, She again determined to reclaim 
her; afd Mrs, W. reached Bath on Sunday afternoon. Here 
she found the Princess at the very pinnacle of ber glory and 
ainbition, im the drawing-room of a lady of huutytau.-4Cer- 
vantes himselfcould not haveexpecied the sealizatiaa of so 
finea scene. What was the situationof Sancho Pavzgat the 
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palace of the Duchess, in comparison with the Princess of 
Javasu in the drawing-room of Mrs. ? Ob! that we, had 
the pen of a Foote or a Garrick to pourtray the inimitable ac- 
ting and theconsummate deception of this day’s adventure. 
The drawing-room was crowded with fashionable, visitants, 
all eager to be introduced to the iateresting Princess. There 
was une fair female kneeling before her, another taking her by 
the hand, another begging a kiss! ‘The girl afterwards de- 
clared, that this was the most trying scene she ever encqun- 
tered, and that on this occasion she’had more difficulty. lo Kee 
frain from laughing, and escape detection, than in all the sin- 

ular occurrences of her life. The same gentleman, who took 
down the detail of her pretended adventures before her ar- 
rival in England, saw her in the public-house in Bath, pie- 
vious to her making her appearance in Mrs, ——'s drawing- 
room. ‘ Upon first noticing him, her spirits forsook ber, aud 
she'burst into a flood dftears, which tefl most copiously for 
some time, during which she kept her face covered with ber 
handkerchief (from an apprehension no doubt that the. dis- 
covery had taken place); so soon, however, as she was sa- 
tished, that her enquirers were still in the dark, she recovered 
herself, and again proceeded as actively as ever in the impo- 
sition. 





To be continued. 





ROEBUCK HUNTING. 


FROM THE SPORTING MAGAZINE. 


N the year 1800, the Earl of Dorchester turned: into his 
woods, near Milton Abbey, in the county of Dorset, four or 
five brace of roebucks ; some of which he procured ‘from: the 
menagerie of Mr. Brooke in London, ata considerable expence, 
and’ some were presented to him by the Earl of Egremont. 

As the woods belonging to Mr. Pleydell, of Whitcombe, 
were contiguous to those of Lord Dorchester, without’ any 
intervening fence sufficient to confine a deer, it was of course 
probable that these roebucks would stray into them; and Mr. 
Pleydell was therefore requested by his Lordship, to assist’ in 
preserving them, to which he readily assented. 

Since that time ibe roebucks have so rapidly increased, the 
does producing generally two, and sometimes three fawns at a 
birth, that they have not only stocked the woods into which 
they were originally tarned, but have also migrated into manv 
of those belonging to the gentlemen in the neighbourhood, 
aud are now become almost cowmon in this part of the county, 

‘The country around Miltonis wild, with a large proportion 
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of woodland, and ‘consequently well adapted for deer of all 
descriptions; the vallies.are rich and fertile, but the hills which 
surround them are high, very steep, and for the must part co- 
‘vered with copse wood, or plantations, 

The roebucks are never seen in herds like the fallow deer, 

butilive in families; a buck and doe retiring in the breeding 
season to a distant spot, where they remain with their young, 
till, at. the approach of the next season, they are obliged to drive 
them off, from the expectation of another family. 
_ The fawns increase in size quicker, and are larger and stronger 
iM proportion at a year old, than those of the fallow deer ;-the 
Male, in its second year produces horns quite plain; in the 
third a branch appears, and in the fourth year another branch, 
when the head is complete ; the horns are situated far back on 
the head, having no brow antlers, and never exceed ten inches 
in lengih. . These deer, unlike any other kind, shed their horns 
in the autumn, and renew them in the winter, the velvet re- 
maining till the month of March, at which time they become 
fully burnished. 

A. back when full grown, is nearly of the size of a fallow 
doe; the body during the winter is covered with long, coarse, 
russet hair, butin the summer the coat becomes short and 
smooth, and is then of a bright reddish colour ; the rump is of 
a pure white, which, when seen from behind,is very conspicuous, 
with Jittle appearance of a tail, and on the hind legs, below the 
joint, there is a tuft of long hair. 

From the before-mentioned increase of these animals, Mr. 
Pleydeil, who had kept a pack of harriers many years, thought 
he could, without interfering with the preserves of Lady Caro- 
line Damer, the present possessor of Milton Abbey, oceasionally 
bunt them in his own woods, and in those of his neighbours ; 
and, with her and their concurrence, he accordingly, in the last 
season, commenced this new species of chace. 

The woods io the neighbourhood being in general large, 
and full of hares, Mr. Pleydell at first encountered some dif- 
ficulty, particularly as his hounds had been little accustomed to 
hunt deer; but-afier having been outa few times, and having 
at last succeeded in killing a roebuck, the bounds became so 
well settled to the scent, that he experienced little or no in- 
convenience afierwards, and they may now be said to be nearly 
steady to deer. 

When trying for these roebucks, the covers are drawn in 
the same manner as for a fox; and when they are first roused, 
they tup short, and keep a small distance only before the 
hounds; the cry of the pack is consequently most cheerful 
and animated, every hound enjoying the scent, which is partica- 
larly sweet, and eagerly exerting itself in the pursuits from this 
circumstance, a hunter deer in a little time after it has been 
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found, has often appeared to be so exhausted, that a sportsman 
unused to this species of hunting, would naturally suppose’ it 
was io danger of being immeciately caught’; bat’ on’ the 
contrary, after having suffered itself several timés "to be over- 
taken by the heunds, and after having been frequently seet in 
the midst of them, it has been known to leave thé’ wood, and 
the chace has been continued for moré than two hours, Before 
the deer has been ultimately taken. eRe 

Hares, and also foxes, are sometimes unavoidably chopped; 
but there is no such danger with the roebucks, as ‘their strength 
and agility will always enable them to evade the hotnds; nor 
can they be taken, until they are completely tited’; at’ which 
time, even the oldest bucks are never seen to stand at bay, bret 
wil] finally suffer themselves to be overpowered without making 
any attempt to oppose, or resist their foes; this probably arisé 
from a consciousness of their inability to defend themselvés, 
being by nature deprived of those powerful weapons, the’ brow 
antlers, 

In roebuck hunting, the hounds are frequently liable to uti- 
dergo more fatigue than the horses ; for the deer ranning much 
in cover, and the scent being so extremnely sweet, the hounds 
are going nearly the whole time they are in the pursait at their 
full speed, and consequently after a long day, have sometimes, 
when returning to the kennel, shewn the effects of their great 
exertion, 

Mr. Somervile, in his beautiful poem, called the “ Chace,” 
has given this short description of hunting the roebuck. 


—‘* Heaven taught, the roebuck swift 

Loiters at ease, before the driving pack, 

And mocks their vain pursuit ; nor far he flies, 
But checks his ardour, till the steaming scent, 
That freshens on the blade, provokes their rage. 
Urged to their speed, the weak deluded foes, 

Soon flag fatigued ; strain’d to excess each netve, 
Each slackened sinew fails, they pant, they foam 5 
Then o’er the lawn he bounds, o’er the high hills, 
Stretches secure, and leaves the scatter’d crowd 
To puzzle, in the distant vale below.” 


With respect to the former part of this description, Mr. 
Somervile is perfectly correct, but the latter part may be con- 
sidéred more poetical than true ; for these deer, like’others of 
the same tsibe, have only a certain portion of abimal'strength, 
aod, thaygh they will run longer, and are certainly mach 
strongerthen the fallow deer, yet from the namber which have 


been killed by Mr. Pleydell’s hounds, it will appear that the 
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scattered crowd, have not been often left, to puzzle in the distant 
vale below. ain. on 

Inthe present and last season, Mr. Pleydell’s bounds have 
been cut in pursuit of roebucks forty-four times ; found a deer 
every day except two, and killed twenty-six ; when they have 
failed, it has chiefly been owing to changing, seldom from any 
deficiency inthe scent; and notwithstanding these deer do 
not iv general go any great distance frou the woods which 
they inhabit,,some of the chaces have been to the extent ‘¢f 
seyen or eight miles in length, and many of them more thay 
three hours in duration; it being observable, that these deer 
possess their full strength in the winter, as well as in the suminer 
season. 

The roebucks appear to differ also in this respect from other 

deer, that they are not so much inclined to take soil; for 
though the course of the Stour, tbe principal river in ‘Dorset. 
shire, is not far distant from the woods in which they ar¢ found, 
two deer only have made they way to that river, and they wete 
both killed soon after they had reached it. 
' They are extremely nimble and active, and at times take 
immense leaps; but when running before the hounds, and even 
when in view, they do not seem to exert themselves, nor ‘do 
they then appear to possess any great degree of swiftness ; 
certainly not sufficient 10 enable them to escape from gréy- 
hounds in an open country. 

They are supposed to do less injury to the woods than other 
deer, their food in the summer consisting chiefly of the long 
Coarse sedgy grass, which abounds in most woodland countriés; 
aud in the winter they consume a great quantity of ivy, of which 
they are very fond, and which constitutes a principal article 
of their food at that seasonof the year : they also feed on the 
leaves of brambles, &c. 

The roebuck, in taste, resembles more the hare than the deer, 
and is at all times wholly destitute of fat. Bewick, in his his- 
tory of quadrupeds, says “ the flesh is fine, and well tasted ; that 
of the male after the age of two years is hard; the flesh of the 
females, though farther adyanced in years, is more tender; 
when very young it is loose, and soft; bat at the age of eighteen 
months,is in its highest state of perfection.” It therefore 
appears, that the winter is the proper season for eating the 
roebuck, at which time the horns are in an increasing state. 

Upon the whole, this species of hunting may properly be 
classed with other English field sports of the same deséription, 
it having afforded very considerable amusement to those 
geutlemen who have had an opportunity of joining in the chase, 
and by whom it has been considered a yoyel, and vety inte- 
resting diversion ; and though it must bow its head, with iall due 
submission, to the more animated diversion of fox-huntog, it 
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may justly be allowed to claim a preference to the. quiet, and 
more humble recreation of hare-hunting. 
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RECENT TOUR IN CANADA. 


Continued from Page 703. 


ESPEN miles above Chippena is Fort Erie, op the bor, 
ders of the lake ; the country bere possesses no peculiar 
feature of interest, nor could we comprehend the value of this 
post sufficiently to understand why it was made_ the subject of 
such repeated contests, but asa struggling point, where the 
respective armies might exhibit their skill and valour; as a 
military post, without asuperiority on the lake, it may be 
thought of little importance. . 

Returning to Queenstown we had more leisure to observe 
the country, which is generally level and improved ; the soil 
rather light, but valuable ; the settlements here do not appear 
to extend but a few miles from the river, being continued iu 
this line down to Fort George on Lake Ontario. The town of 
Newark is close to the fort on the side of the river, where it 
empties into the lake ; itis a place of some consequence, but 
more particularly as a military post. Fort Niagara is on the 
opposite shore. This towao, Newark, was burnt during the war, 
and is now nearly rebuilt. 

From this place one observes the lake stretching. from east 
to west nearly 200 miles, and from 50 to 60 in breadth. From 
Fort George to York, thecapital of Upper Canada, across the 
lake is 40 miles, and which is reached in vessels constructed 
on the lake, and built with as much care as if intended for the 
ocean, which this body of water frequently resembles in vio- 
lence and uncertainty, requiring particular skill in the maua- 
gement of the vessels. We crossed the lake iu a schooner, 
with a promiscuous ladiog of English, Irish, Scotch, Yankees, 
and Canadians, about 40 in number, fortunately the weather 
although clear bat cold, permitted us to be on deck, or we 
must bave crowded into a space but little calculated to ac- 
commodate halfthat number. A steam boat of very large di- 
mensions, like the hull ofa frigate, isnow (in 1817), naviga- 
ting these waters, and sails from Kingston along the borders of 
the lake to Fort George. This conveyance affords important 
facilities in the communication, from the head of Lake Ontario 
to Quebec, several hundred . miles distance. On. leaving the 
river Niagara the first thing which strikes one’s notice is the 
dark colour of the distant part of the lake; the waters of the 
Niagara or Upper Lakes, flowing into it, are turbid and co- 
loured with the particles of soil which they continually carry 
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away with them, their force carries toia distance of seven 
or eight miles, into the body of the lake, where meeting witha 
more powerful resistance, they shape their course along the 
borders, until they intermix with those from the other rivers, 
and form the principal body which constitutes the waters of 
the Saint Lawrence, which is the outlet. Previous to the war 
this lake was considered fathounless, but a further acquaintance 
with it has found it to be 1500 feet deep, but very irregular in 
its soundings. On our arrival at York we attended at the go> 
vernor’s, who was then absent, and the secretary very politely 
afforded us every information we required, and gave us a Jeter 
of introduction to Colonel Tallot, who has the principal mas 
fingement of the western part of the upper province. The 
road which runs through this extensive tract of country is 
called Dundas Street, and runs in a direct line from York to 
the river Thames, due west, more than 200 miles. The country 
which we passed from the town westward for 15 milesis a forest 
‘of pines, and bat little settled. We then came to the river 
‘Credit, flowing into the lake ; it is bere we observed that growth 
‘of varied timber which is considered the best proof of the good- 
ness of the soil, The land on each side of this river is still pos- 
sessed by the Indians to a considerable extent, called an Indian 
‘yeserved land ; but from its immediate vicinity to the seat of 
‘government, and being a valuable body of lands, arrangements 
are making for the purchase of it, which will become an im- 
portant acquisition to settlers, ic possessing many valuable 
streams and mill scites. This river is almost the only one 
which admits of navigation on this side of the lake, and affords 
‘e# most plentiful supply of salmon, which are taken in a curious 
manner. The settlers, or Indians, at night light a fire at the 
‘head of a canoe, and the fish coming to the surface to view 
the ligt, are speared, and thus, in a few hours, the canoe goes 
away quite loaded. ‘ihese are generally barrelled and salted, 
and atiord a profitable source of trade. On the western side 
of this river begins that range of extensive settlements which 
will shortly convert a wilderness into a country of independence, 
and possessing every advantage that can constitute the real 
‘wealth and happiness of mankind. The method of location or 
settlement is particularly advantageous to men who have been 
accustomed to the habits of a country life; the government 
grants are called concessions; the country is surveyed into 
townships of different extents, through which the principal 
road is run ; the lots on each side of the road are divided into 
estates of 200 acres, in oblong squares, at the depth of which 
another road is ran, leaving the angular pieces, and irregular 
quantities onthe lake border, to be afterwards disposed of, 
These 200 acre lots are given to the settlers on certain’ condi- 
tions, that is, to clear a certain extent in front, forming the 
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line of the road 35 feet on both sides, making a road for double 
that width ; felling the timber on each side 100 feet from the 
road, to admit the light and air, and prevent accidents from 
the casual falling of decayed trees, clearing 10 acres of land, and 
building a log-house twenty feet by eighteen. These simple con- 
ditions, all absolutely necessary to the comforts of the settler, 
are all that is required to entitle him to his title deeds, which 
are then granted at the expence of about five pounds. He 
has no oceasion to pay this money until he chooses to apply 
for hisdeed. This amount is appropriated as fees of office, 
and for creating a fund for establishing public schools. Roads 
are struck off at determined distances, to connect the settle- 
ments forming on the different parallelroads run through the 
country. 

No other duties are required of settlers than the building 
the house, and clearing 19 acres in three years, after, which the 
jand* becomes the property, in fee simple, of the occupier for 
ever, and may be disposed of in any way the owner thinks pro- 
per. The only difficulties to be encountered are in the two first 
years, after which a man is clearly in possession of a property 
that may be justly considered an independance for life. From 
the great influx of poor settlers a great relief is afforded to 
every man who can carry with him a few hundred pounds ; the 
costrof clearing an acre of land is from 54s. to 4l. the method 
very simple ; the trees are all cut three feet froai the surface, 
and then cat into convenient lengths of from eight to twelve 
feet for fencing or burning. The clearest are split for the fences; 
the remainder are drawn together by a yoke of oxen into piles, 
and burnt; the ashes distributed over thé surface and harrowed 
in, there being no ploughing necessary for the two first sea- 
sons; if this is done during the sumer it is generally sown 
with wheat, and with this simple treatment makes a return of 
thirty bushels to the acre, thus paying, in the first crop, all the 
expences of the clearing. No attempts are made to remoye 
the stumps till at seven years, when the roots decay, and are 
then drawn away by placing achain at the top of the stump 
by a yoke of oxen. 

The expence of building such a house as the concession 
duties require is merely a trifle; the logs are cut as pear the 
spot as possible, where they are either hewn square or left in 
the natural state ; at the choice of the party a sufficient number 
being collected, the person goes round to his ueighbours, and 
appuints a day for the raising upon the occasion, a gallon or 
so of whiskey or rum, the cost of which, generally from five 
to eight shillings per gallon, is soon procured, and in a few 
hours the house is raised ; the logs are laid transversly on the 
end of each other, with chops made rudely by the axe in the 
corresponding extremes, by which the interstices are materially 
VoL, 57. 5s 
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reduced. By this means, and the use of mortar, to stop any 
apertures, ‘a warm, comfortable “house is finished at a trifling 
cost. “ This to a Evropean imiy have, at first, an unpleasant 
appearance, but he soon becomes reconciled to it under the 
asstirance that in a short time, by cOmmon indostry, means 
are found 'to build one possessing every requisite, that consti- 
ttites real 'corhfort, and it is their own property. Saw mills are 
soon erected through the country, patticularly in Upper Canada, 
where so many admirable water scites are to be found. These, 
in Pood situations, are raised from 200 dollars, and upwards, , 
decording to thé difficulties of making the dams where these | 
nfilis‘are. Bédids are to be procured at a trifle, and generally 
paid for ih grain or other prodice. 

York is now becoming a place of consequence, as the seat 
of the government ; the town is improving fast ; it is situate on 
a-bay of Ontario, bat cannot be approached by vessels of great 
batthen, om account of a¢and bar, which is formed across the 
moth of the harbour, A very handsome light-house has 
beth ‘built as a beacon or guide for vessels on the Jake, or come 
ibg into'the bay. A garrison is continued here, consisting of 
one"éottipehysdariig the war it was attacked by the Americans, 
the foft blown up, and many lives lost in the explosion. The 
toWni es¢dped ‘any material injury. The houses are principally 
baift of wood, The country immediately surrounding the town 
is *Utiéleatéd, being principally reserved as military grants, of 
posdessed by persons resident in England, who attach a value 
to’fliem much beyond their real worth in the present state of 
thétobniry, by which they prevent that improvement that 
wbuld necessarily increase the value of the property, and mas 
tefPaily contribute to the increase of the settlement, which ‘in 
iiself Bes not possess sufficient advantage to encourage settlers, 
unless assisted The soil is wostly sandy, and growing little 
else (hott pines for several miles, which in this country is never 
considered the characteristic of a good soil, although from the 
déinand for the wood, a growth of pines isin itself extremely 
valuable, particularly where there is a saw mill. 


To be continued, 





PARISIAN BEGGAR. 


N crossing La Rue de la Paix, I was stopped at the corner 
ofthe Boulevard by a gentleman, who, with all imaginable 
politeness, held out bis hat to me, and requested alms, inquire 
ing at the same time after my health. The novelty of this pro- 
ceeding surprised me. | threw a glance at she civil mendicant, 
from whom my inspection forced a smile. He was dressed io 
a green great coat, nankeen pantaloons,and a blue and white 
striped waistevat, A large muslin cravat sustained his double 
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chin, which had just been sbayed; his shoes were fastened by 
silver clasps: his hair was powdered; and he hejd in his hand 
a stick that reminded me of the gold-headed canes cagried by 
footmen. At first I fancied that [ was the pte mis- 
cliievous jest; and [ was beginning to be angry, when my. pe- 
titioner again extended his hat, and begged that I would not 
“ terminate the happiness of his day,’ , 
Thetone of his voice, the affectation of his expressions, the 
singularity and neatness of his dress, all inspired.me witha 
feeling of curiosity which I caquid with difficulty resist.. Slip- 
ping wy band slowly into my pocket, in the hope.of ex¢iting: 
his expectation, I kept chinking a few pieces of money, while 
I asked him what were the causes that could have reduced hig 
to practice a profession which so ill accorded with his das-. 
guage and his habit? Charmed with the sound of a few crowns, 
which ig his o«n mind be already appropriated to himself, our 
beggar meditated for an instant, and then declared that. he; 
merely fullowed his judgment and taste. “ What!” answered 
I, “ at your age (he appeared tq be at most fifty years old), 
when there are so many ways which would lead you ta.a peace- 
ful and happy life!” “‘ I have travelled them all,” be replied, 
“ and I never tasted a tranquillity, a happiness, equal to thet 
which I haye enjoyed during the few last months. I haye 
proved all conditions, but none suited me. Driven fran 
one post by intrigue, | entered on another through patranages, 
which I left from caprice. I lost my fortune in trade, my. 
health in thearmy. Wheo I was rich, exciting envy; when, 
poor, calling forth pity; obliged to bend to the wishes of great 
men; dreading the treachery of little ones ; tormented by the de- 
sire of adding to what I passessed, or by the fearof losing what I 
had acquired; compelled to show respect to those whom I hated; 
employing disreputable stratagems ta obtain preferment, and 
ambiguous means to retain it; continually occupied with 
anxiety for the future, L passed the greater part of my life in 
@ perpetual agitation; in a mixture of hope and suspense; of 
short snatches of happiness and vexations, the end of which I 
conld scarcely ever discover. Qne lucky day, braving pre- 
judice, which has only the strengih that one give it oneself, 
scorning shame, which ought not to attach to the beggar an 
foot more than to the beggar in a caach, [ did that which most 
wen do—I turned to account the self-love and pride of my 
fellow-creatures; [ levied a contribution on all the human 
passions. Free from the duties which society imposes, from 
the obligations it commands; without attachment, without 
family, alane in the midst of all; 1 created for myself a re- 
suurce which has never deprived me of my independence. Ex- 
ewpt from the pains, from the bustle which attend fortune and 
rauk, [live without care, without solicitude for the morow.” 
ahi o9s2 
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* But does it not happen that charity—” “ T never reckon on 
‘charity. My calculations are surer. There is more to be 
gained by the vices of men than by their virtues. You shall 
judge for yourself, from the history of one of my days. 

“ 1 seldom rise early. However, when that does occur, [ 
go and try my fortune on the Boulevards. You must be well 
aware that | never address those honest artisans whose com- 
passion | might easily awaken, but whose beneficence my babit 
would deter. Sometimes, however, betrayed by custom, [ 
have accidentally applied to a workman singing as he goes 
along to his shop. In almost all such cases, | have instantly 
perceived my mistake ; and more than once I have bestowed 
alms on him from whow I had requested them. 

** About nine o'clock I watch for those young girls who, 
alone, and in a morning dress, walk with a quickness which iv- 
duces me to suspect that they are in pursuit of pleasure. 
‘Their whole minds engrossed by a single idea, they look nei- 
ther to the right nor the left. I glide softly after them. My 
voice, in the mildest tone, strikes their ear with a timid prayer, 
towhich I take care to add with a litle more emphasis these 
words, which never fail of effect—* it will insure your happi- 
ness.-—Immediately, and without stopping, they open their 
jittle purse of green silk, and give me a small piece of money, 
thanking me at the same time, by an almost inperceptible 
smile, for an expression which they have the gocdness to re- 
gard as a prophecy. 

** T returo slowly, laughing inwardly at the idle clerk’ and 
the self important master who are going to their offices. + I see 
the author who racks his brains for arhime or a couplet, and 
the actor who repeats his part in an under tone and without 
gesture, that he maynot incommode passengers, Seldom do 
linterrupt these honest people. Nevertheless, last week I 
ventured to implore the aid of a performer at a minor theatre, 
to whom | bethought myself to lend for a moment the name 
of our most celebrated tragedian. His countenance sparkled, 
he made me repeat my request, and paid me for my mistake 
like aman who was more pleased than surprised atit. I meet, 
on my way, the advocate who is going coldly to plead the 
cause of a client whose pretensions he has himself condemned ; 
the bailiff who burries to the lodgings of a young man of 
fashion against whom he has for six months had a warrant of 
arrest, the execution of which, in virtue of certain gratuities, 
he has repeatedly postpoued. I have never dared to solicit the 
pity of this last. To be successful, it would be necessary to at- 
tack bis weak side, and I am always afraid of mistaking it. 

« At ten o'clock see me near the Tortoni, or the Case’ Ang- 
lais. 1 continue my moral observations ; and I find that the 
eries of misery must not be poured into the ears of a man whe 
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has just risen ftom table. There [ am never served until af-er 
the waiter, whose eyes dispute with me the rémaitdder of the 
small change which he has just given, and which is throwt to 
me with a disdain that relievesme from the necessity of ac- 
knowledgment. 

« [then generally visit the garden of the Thuilleries. It af- 
fords me a rich harvest on a fine day. If you did but know the 
value to meof the words,‘ Monsieur le Chevalier—* Mon- 
siear le Baron’-—* Monsieur le Comte’— addressed to people 
without title ; or, * Mon Colonel’—* Mon Generel’—applied 
to officers with only a single epaalette! Do I meet, coming 
from church, one of those good women who have not me- 
mory enougi to recollect the sermon they have just been hear- 
ing ? Laccost her; and aftera refusal, often expressed’ with 
acrimony, L reiterate my request, pronouncing aloud the name 
of Heaven. That name produces a magical effect ; and the 
alms are doubled on account of the importance she attaches 
tv the good opinion of those who surround her, There are 
many persons who exlibit charity only when spectators are at 
hand toapplaud it. 

‘** Before the close of the morning, [stop at the doors of 
several of the gaming houses. I salute with respect, mingled 
with sympathy, the unfortunate wan who descends with mea- 
sured steps, and in whose face the disastrous state of his fi. 
nances is easily read. I address almost laughingly the gambler 
whow cliance favours with good fortune which he did uot ex- 
pect. His gilts are generally beyond my hopes; bat, alas! 
they. are too often loans rather than gifts. Frequently have I 
been asked at night for the half crown which has been be- 
stowed on me in the morning; and inthe hope of a change of 
luck, [ have not hesitated to retuin it. 

“ [dine in that part of the town in which 1 find miyself at 
the dinner hour, but I take care to dine alone, lest it should 
bappen to me to sit at table with one of my customers, whom 
such a little accident might cause me to lose. 

“ Io the eveniug, l wander about the Palais Royal, or the 
Champs-Elysees. | have iu reserve a store of misfortunes, of 
which | avail myself according to the rank or probable senti- 
ments of the person to whom [ speak. I ruin myself as [ 
choose ; sometimes by thetreachery of my friend. [carefully 
examine my listeners, that [may make no mistake in my _ his- 
tory, should they have the patience to hear me a second time. 
[tis seldom that my eloquence is not crowned with happy re- 
sults; for while i apply for compassion, I never forget self- 
love.” “ Nevertheless, you may fail sometimes; and you 
will allow me to believe that at the moment when yon were 
entrusting to me the secret of your mode of life. ” “ I 
adopted the only proper course with you. My confession isa 
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new proof of wy skill. [have frequently heard your name; I 
know that ong of yaur chief employments. isto collegt remarks 
oa the manners gi the gapita)s and d thought you would nat 
be displeased at having tbe ugatgsials furnished to you for one 
of your next dissertations.” et 

Lhad rothing te reply ;,s0 | drew my band from my 
pocket, and took leave of my imerlocater, whe followed, oves 
whelming me with his thanks. 
Le Bonnomug *Fa*¥e*, 





_ — _— _-~——_+ gee 


POTOMAC MARBLE. 


T Washington om the 27th of June the first blocks of 
marble for the pillars intended for the interior of the re- 
presentatives’ chamber, arrived in two boats, which came down 
the Potomee during the late fresh. The marble from which 
these pillars were quarried is found on the banks ef the Poto- 
mac, about ten miles above. It has never before been em- 
ployed for architectural purposes, but i: expeeted to provea 
valuable aequisition. ‘The marble resembles that sort which 
is cabled in Europe breceda, and has the appearance of (what it 
ne doubt is) an eggregation of pebbles of different sizes and 
eolours, principally greyish, united or eeimented together by 
some liquid substance, whicls, in process of time, has become 
as bard as flint. and the whole mass as consolidared as tlre 
firmest marble. This marble is susceptible of a beautiful polish, 
and the columns composed of it will be not only highly orna- 
mental to the capital, but attract curiosity for the novelty and 
peeuliarity of the material of whieh they are constructed. All 
the pillars wanted are expected to be quarried out during the 
present season, as many hands are employed on them. “ In 
amnonncing the arrival of a few blocks of the columns for the 
espital, T omitted to mention, that by means of the canal which 
intersects the city, and is new completely navigable, the blocks 
are landed within a few hundred yards of the eapital; no 
hitle eenvenience this, when we consider taat some of the - 
bloeks are supposed to weigh as much as fivetons, The canal 
is now in fell operation, and we have daily arrivals at our doors 
of beats lowded with merchandize, wood, aud building 
materials.” 





MEMOLR OF LORD EXMOUTH 
From the European Magazine. 


HIS brave officer was bom at Canonteign, io the county 
of Devon, entered the royal navy in 1770, and was placed 
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on board his Majesty’s ship Juno, Captain Scott, before he was 
twelve years old. His first voyage was with the armament 
destined to take possession of the Falkland Islands, then ‘seized 
by Spain; but the war with Ameri¢a commencing in 1774, he 
shortly afterwards joined his patron Captain Pownall, in the 
Blonde, and sailed with the squadron dipatched for the relief of 
Quebec. After distinguishing himself in action on Lake Cham- 
plain, he proceeded, the ensuing season, with the British ariny 
under Gen. Burgoyne across the Lakes and upon the Hudson 
River, to form a junction with the royal forces at New York. 
The object of this expecition, however, unfortunately failing, 
the young officer and his gallant comrades because prisoners of 
war at the disastrous surrender of our troops at Saratoga; ina 
consequence of which, he returned'to England in charge of a 
transport with dispatches in 1776; when his services wete 
immediately rewarded with a commission by Lord Sandwich. 
He soon afterwards again joined Captain Pownall, in the Apollo, 
as first lieutenant ; and in 1780 was promoted to the rank of 
commander upon the death of his valuable friend, who glo- 
riously fell in action with a French frigate under the walls of 
Ostend. Appointed to the Pelican sloop, an early opportunity 
offered to signalize his name still further by the destraction of 
a large convoy lying withinside the Isle of Bas, and strongly 
protected by three armed vessels. These he unhesitatingly 
attacked at their anchorage; and after driving all on ‘shore, 
had the satisfaction of working his little sloop out of port again 
in safety. For this service he was made post, upon the repre- 
sentation of Adm. Milbank, by the late Lord Keppel, and 
continued afterwards actively employed iu the Artois until the 
peace. 

After successively commanding the Winchelsea and Salis. 
bury, upon the rupture with France in 1792, Captain Pellew 
was appointed to La Nymphe frigate, and in the June of that 
year captured La Cleopatre, of 44 guns, off the Start Point, 
ufier an action of fifty-five minutes, in which the French cap- 
tain, three officers, and sixty men were killed, aud nearly one 
hundred wounded. On his arrival at Spithead, with the trophy 
of this splendid achievement, Capiain Pellew had: the honour 
of being knighted, upon his introduction to his Majesty by 
Lord Chatham, by whom his brother, who bad fought under 
him, was also made a post-captain. 

In March 1796, Sir Edward was created a Baronet, on the 
recommendation of Earl Spencer, in consequence of his un- 
exampled and successful exertions in saving the lives of more 
than five hundred soldiers and their families, wrecked in Ply- 
mouth Sound, in the Datton Indiaman, to reach which he was 
drawn through the surf at the imminent hazard of his life, after 
all the officers had quitied her, and where he remained until the 
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fast of her erew was safely landed, Scarcely had. Sir Edward 
entered his boat to return, when the ship went to pieces, and 
it, was with much difficulty he gsopped drowning in making 
the shore.,, Among ti many other, honours conferred upon 
the hero of this distinguished triumph of humanity, was the 
presentation of the freedom of Plymouth ina silver box, at a 
splendid entertainment given by the corporation to comme- 
moraie this glorious enterprise ; for which, however, the reward 
of bis own, feelings at being the chosen instrument of Provi-, 
dence to effect the preservation of so insny fellow-mortals from 
ao untimely ceath, must have infinitely exceeded every recom 
pence which gratitude could bestow. , 

The same year introduced Sir Edward to a far diffreent 
exploit ; accompanied by the Amazon frigate, he fell in with 
Les Droits de ’ Homme, of 85 guns, and bearing an Admiral’s 
flag, on her return from tlie celebrated expedition ‘of General. 
Hoche to Ireland. After an arduous night-action, in a gale of. 
wind, running for Brest, then a lee-shore, the enemy. was driven 
on the rocks, and the vessel totally lost, with upwards of eight 
hundred of her crew. On the return of day-light Sir Edward 
had also the grief to see the same fate attending his valiant, but 
less, fortunaie friend Rear-Admiral Reynolds (afterwards 
drowned ia the St, George), who from the crippled state of the 
Amazon, had not been able to haul off in time; the frigate 
therefore, subsequently went to pieces : but asthe ebbing tide 
Jeft ber high and dry upon the shore, the officers and men weré 
saved. 

In May 1814,while commander in chief in the Meditérranean; 
the long and zealous services of Sir Edward were further ree 
compenced by his elevation to a peerage, under the title of 
Baron Exmouth of Canonteigr ; and upon no officer has. this 
dignity been conferred, whose valour and success more richly 
merited the proud distinction, It was reserved, however, for a 
subsequent enterprise to enrol his name yet higher in the annals 
of his country’s glory, and to place it second only to the 
revered memory of him, whose fame must be coeval with the 
existence of that nation which he expired defending, and whose 
dying words can never be repeated in vain, when it was re- 
membered they were the words of NELSON, 





“ ENGLAND EXPECTS EVERY MAN WILL DO. His DUTY!” 


and at Algiers, asat Trafalgar, was this hope verified, by a 
victory as signal in its effects, and beneficial in its consequences, 
as any thet ever swelled the records of our naval triumphs. 
The achievement is much too recent to require any particular 
detail; and even were it otherwise, the admirabte dispatches of 
the gallaut chief would render it unnecessary,by havin walréady | 
given so disiinet a narrative of eyery part of the procedure. It 
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only, therefore, needful to ‘observe, that the bombardment of 
Algiers took place on Tuesday, August 27,1816, when the 
shippidg, arsenals, and a large part of the city, were completely 
destroyed; the consequence of this ‘was, an ‘unconditional 
surrender of ali prisoners, and the abolition of Christian slavery 
fdr ever! 

For this victory Lord Exmouth was, in the succeeding month, 
raised to the dignity of a Viscount of Great Britain; and never, 
perhaps, did it fall to the lot of any individual to be twice dis- 
tinguished for such achievements of humanity as those which 
shed their splendour round the chaplet of his fame. ‘The career 
of his Lordship’s naval exploits, presents, indeed, a long un- 
broken series of perilous exertion, and continued conquests ; 
but his personal effort in rescuinga perishing crew from the 
tempestuous grave that yawned beneath them, and his pro- 
fessional enterprise in redeeming future thousands from ali the 
horrors of tyrannic bondage, will grace his name and memory 
with a radiance infinitely surpassing all that war or victory can 
display. 

Lord Exmouth was, we believe, married, at an early age, to 
Susan, daughter of James Frowd, Esq. of Cricklade, Wiltshire, 
and has now living two daughters and four sons; two of the 
latter are treading in their father’s steps to naval honour, and 
will, we doubt not, perpetuate the glory, with the name of Ex- 
mouth, to generations who kuew not their parent. 

We cannot yet, however, close this memoir, without again 
offering the tribute of our warmest eulogium to that. per- 
severing ardour which has so peculiarly marked every action ia 
the life of its noble original : this is indeed characteristic of the 
British navy, and we confidently trust, that England will owe 
many a future chieftain to the example of those virtues which 
dignify her Exmouth. 

The distich of an Italian Poet, in honour of Lord Exmouth’s 
Victory at Algiers, 
EX MOUTHEN venit, vicit; sed Cesare major, 
Nam non imposuit, sustulit ille jugum. 
The translation by Lord Thurlow. 


I came, I conquer’d: may brave Exmouth say ; 
And, more than Cesar, bear the palm away : 
He but impos’d the yoke ; but Exmoath’s sword 
Broke it iu twain : Give praise unto the Lord! 





ANECDOTE OF GEORGE II. 


HEN Lord North was on a visit in Somersetshire, he 
described, with all his characteristic humour, the dis- 
VOL. 57. oT 
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tressed situation he had been thrown into, when very young. 
His Lordship was making what is called the grand tour, when 
news reached him that bis Majesty had arrived in the capital 
of his Electorate ; being himself at ne great distance from in, 
he considered it incumbent upon him to pay bis duty to his 
King, by appearing at his Court, and consequently bent bis 
course towards Hanover. It might have been supposed that 
George, in his Electorate, would have hailed the son of an 
English Peer with great cordiality, however diflicuk he might 
have found the bending to a commoner from his elevated 
throne of Great Britain. Lord North, however, bad not the 
presumption to expect any deviation from the King’s general 
rule in his favour, and was therefore much surprised when, on 
appearing in the circle, his Majesty approached, and ad. 
dressed him ; his Lordship soon perceived, to his great con- 
fusion, that the King, from some fancied likeness, bad taken 
him for another person ; he coloured, aud stammecred out some 
equivocal reply to the questions put to him by the King, ho- 
ping his Majesty’s attention would be called off, and the mis 
take pass undiscovered—but lis royal master was i a@ gar 
rulous humour, and the conversation became so particular, that 
he was at length obliged, in the utmost confusion, to reetily 
the King’s mistake by informing him whole really was. His 
Majesty was so much offended at finding that be bad been led 
into the degrading act of speaking to «# commoner (although 
the son of ove of the most respectable British Peers,) tha: he 
rudely vocifersated “ Bah” in his Lordship’s tace, aud with 
this insult turned his back, leaving Lord North overwhelaed 
by those feelings which are in youth, when wounded, so pain- 
fully acute aad irritable. 


ee ee _ -- -—— ~ . - — 


COTTONS AND PRINTS. 


FECHE system by which cottons are printed in various co- 

lours, has been applied by Mr. W. Savage to the co- 
Jouring of prints in imitation of highly finished drawings ; or, 
iv other words, the print both in outline and colour is worked 
off by successive applications of wouden bloels cat aud tinted 
in a manner so progressive as to produce the effeet required. 
Our tair readera will at once see that this idea has partly been 
practised in the progressive application of colour, through the 
Vacancies cutin plates of copper, so as to produce ornamental | 
flowers on muslin and tiffany trimmings, 

Ilow various and imporrent are the improvements con- 
tinually making in every part of useful knowledge!” ‘The con- 
tinuauce of peace will give ample time fer such pleasing and 
useful occupations, 
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RUSTY; OR, THE CHEESEMONGER: A PARODY. 
SCENE, A HAY-FIELD—A STORM.—TIME, FOUR P, M. 


I ENEATH a sheltering tree, with look forlorn, 
The chéeseman Rusty ey’d the pouring stormy 

His coat thrown off, and waistcoat ope beforcy 

In his right hand a two-prong fork he bore, 

While from his left there hung, inédsy grace, 

A siiken handkerchief, to wrpe his face : 

‘The hay lay scatter’d o’er the pea green plain, 


-- Spread open Wide, to catch the rattling rain; 


‘To the trecs’ shelter scud the farming crew : 
Shrill roar’d the winds, and dreary was the tiew, 
Stark mad and wild with gricf, the wretched man 
‘Lhrice stuck his fork in earth, and thus begam: 
** Sad was the hour, and luckless was the day, 
When first to take a farm I bent my way; 

Ah! little thought I, when [ took the farm, 
‘That winds and wet would do me so much harm! 
Bethink thee, Rusty, whence shal! money come, 
‘To ‘scape o’er Michaelmas’ relentless doom : 
Soon must my purse its précious load resign , 
And what, but bankruptcy, will then be thine! 


** Nly prattling spousey, who, for love of me, 
Forsook her parlour snug, her cards and tea; 
Left with regret, her gossips and her train, 
And all the dear delights of Drury Lane: 

No Vauxhall now for her its charms display, 
No crowded park, alas! ne glittering play; 
The church so distant, and so bad the road, 
‘Chat if to walk, she’s o’er her knees in mud. 
Sad was the hour, and luckless was the day, 
When first to take a farm, I bent my way! 


A curse on farming, that could me persuade 
‘To leave a profitable, thriving trade! 
What pleasure is there ig these gloomy trees? 
Are they more pleasant than are stacks of cheese? 
What in the brook that now makes such a splutter? 
Is it so profitable as tubs of butter? 
‘The flowery mountain, and the shady grove, 
May do for piping swains who are in love; 
But to a tradesman, losing all his cash, 
W hat is the sight of woods and hills, but trash 
Sad was the hour, and luckless was the day, 
When first to take a farm I bent my way ! 


Mark’d out in misery, by fortune crost, 
The money got in trade by farming lost, 
Fate seems on me to fix her darkest eye: ‘4 
Pigs lost in pigging—cows in calving die; 

The rot or maggot thins the fleecy drove; 

My horses, lamed.and weak, ean scarcely move! 
Mares, through hard fabour, lose the coming colt ; 
Chicks dic in pip, and turkeys in the molt! 
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Ducks, geese, and goslings, on my substance feed : 
‘Then choose to die, ere they are doom’d to bleed: 
Sad was the hour, and luckless was the da 

When first to take-a farms P bent m: _ 


*¢ The husbandman who cultivates the soil, 
Still looks for profit to repay his toil : 
In vain I labour with my hands and brains; 
It is not I that reap the golden gains; 
Ah! no: the money sunk will ne’er return; 
Flies eat my turnips, rabbits eat my corn. 
Flies, slugs, and rabbits, uncontrolled feed 
On the thin crops, but plenteous leave the weed} 
The tithes then come to ease my little store, 
And then the rates to feed the hungry poor] 
Next come the taxes, and take all away ; 
And nought, alas! is left for rent or me |! 
Sad was the hour, and luckless was the day,” 
He said, and sighing, left the soaking hay. 


CA M. 





TO THE HARVEST MOON. 


OON of harvest, I do love 
O’er the uplands now to rove, 
While thy modest ray serene 
Gilds the wide surrounding scene; 
And to watch thee riding high, 
In the blue vault of the sky, 
Where no thin vapour intercepts thy ray, 
But in wnclouded majesty thou walkest on thy way. 


Pleasing ’tis, Oh! modest mount 
Now the night is at her noon, 
*Neath thy sway to musing lie, 
While around the zephyrs sigh, 
Fanning soft she sun-tann’d wheat, 
Ripen’d by the summer’s heat; 
Picturing all the rustic’s joy 
When boundless plenty greets his eye, 
And thinking svon 
Oh! modest mnvon! 
How many a female cye will roam 
Along the road, 
To see the load, 
The last dear load of harvest home. 


Storms and tempests, floods and rains, 
Stern despoilers of the plains, 

Hence away, the season flee, 

Foe to light-heart jollity ; 

May no winds careering highy 

Drive the clouds along the sky; 


But may all nature smile with aspect boon, 
When in the heavens thou show’st thy face, Oh harvest moon ! 


*Neath yon lowly roof he lies, 
The husbandman, with sleep-sealed eyes; 
He dreams of crowded barns, and round 
‘The yard he hears the flail resound ; 
Oh may no hurricane destroy 
His visionary views of joy: 

God of the winds! Oh hear his humble pray’r, 


And while the moon of harvest shines thy blust’ring whirlwind spare, 
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